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For Friend's Review. 


LIFE ETERNAL. 


‘* This is life eternal, that they might know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” 

Our Lord, in his prayer before his betrayal, 
taught that the special manifestation of the power 
which he had received from the Father, was the 
gift of eternal life to his disciples. All who have 
faith in him, have the assurance that eternal life is 
within the reach of those who comply with its con- 
ditions, and that it is possible to know both God 
and Christ. This knowledge must be greater than 
mere belief; it implies the absolute certainty of 
Divine Being, a provision for the attainment of 
such certainty by those who have been made in 
the Divine Image, and the mission of a Divine 
Mediator, through whose intervention the theo- 
tetical knowledge may be expanded into an ex- 
perimental, practical and living assurance. 

The question of Zophar tie Naamathite, ‘‘Canst 
thou, by searching, find out God? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection?” implies a 
limitation of human capacity which has been 
sometimes considered as at variance with the teach- 
ing of our Saviour. It is intended, however, merely 
asa discouragement to the intellectual vanity which 
would fain consider the solution of all problems as 


within the reach of unaided human reason. It 
does not limit the power of the Almighty to reveal 
himself, nor the power of his intelligent creatures 
to receive and understand the revelation, provided 
it is accepted in the simplicity of childlike faith 
and trust, as a divine gift and not as a human at- 
tainment. 

The agnostic answers the question, not only bya 
direct denial, but also by an implied assertion that 
any knowledge whatever of the Supreme Being is 
absolutely impossible. There is, however, often 
an inconsistency in his expressions, which shows 
that he believes in a Supreme Power and that 
he may even believe in the probability of a Su- 
preme: Intelligence, although he disbelieves in 
the possibility of attaining to an absolute certainty 
of the existence of such Intelligence. It is evi- 
dent that he has no justifiable ground for extend- 
ing his doubts or denials beyond his own personal 
convictions. He may rightly assert that God is 
unknowable* to him, but he has no ground for say- 
ing that no one can attain to such knowledge as 
Christ implied. 

The believers in divine revelation may, there- 
fore, accept such evidence of the existence and at- 
tributes of God as they can find, either in their 
own experience or in the recorded experience of 


* (Or, at least, umhnown.—Dd. Friends’ Review.] 
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others, and especially in the Holy Scriptures, which 
embody the convictions of men who, in various 
ages, have striven to live as nearly as possible in 
accordance with their highest ideals, and to open 
their minds to the influences of the highest truths. 
They will, however, readily admit that there are 
limitations to their capacity of knowledge, and 
that those limitations are narrowed by every effort 
to deny or to exclude external revelation and to 
limit the field of conviction to the merely physical 
manifestations which fall within the province of 
the bodily senses. The desire to learn is natural 
and universal. It is accompanied by a belief that 
certainty is attainable, a belief which makes ag- 
nosticism self-contradictory. We may recognize 
the present limitations of human knowledge, we 
may feel sure that a finite intelligence will always 
find similar limitations, let him extend his inquiries 
as far as he may, and it is the duty of every ear- 
nest investigator to pay constant heed to such limi- 
tations ; but it is never safe to assume that any of 
them are and always will be insurmountable. 


The history of science abounds in instances of 
human folly, in which attempts have been made 
to demonstrate the impossibility of scientific pro- 
gress in specified directions. In many cases bar- 
riers, which have been thought insurmountable, 
have been removed, almost at the very moment 
when an arrogant reasoner has congratulated him- 
self on the conclusiveness of the logic by which he 
has attempted to prove that ‘they never could be 
removed. 


According to popular interpretation, knowledge 
is often regarded as including belief, conviction, 


and certainty. A stricter and more scientific usage 
would limit the term to the last of these three in- 
tellectual phases, and would hold that we can 
rightly be said to know only that of which we are 
indubitably sure. In either sense the criterion 
must be personal. The test, whether of belief, ot 
conviction, or of certainty, is self-evidence. What- 
ever I know to be true, others may disbelieve, but 
they have no iight todeny. Ii is possible to be 
mistaken as to the character and extent of self- 
evidence. Our convictions are so largely- tradi- 
tional, and our actions are so largely controlled by 
the wants of the moment, or by considerations 
which involve only relative and partial truths, that 
we often consider a statement ‘to be universally 
valid because we recognize its validity under all 
circumstances, with which we are acquainted. It 
is, perhaps, impossible, by any amount of intellec- 
tual training to guard completely against the dis- 
position to impose our own limitations upon others ; 
but by a proper study of the laws of thought and 
a proper acquaintance with the various forms of 
logical fallacy, we may greatly reduce the liability 
to error in our own conclusions, and we may be 
enabled to present those conclusions in a form 
which will be acceptable to others. 

Even in the simplest forms of belief, when prob- 
abilities and doubts are so nicely balanced that it 
is difficult to tell on which side the scale prepond- 
erates, there must be some indubitable basis for 


our decision. When the belief amounts to posi. 
tive conviction, the ground of certainty becomes 
more evident, and the lingering doubts which jp. 
terfere with complete assurance are less weighty, 
When the self-evidence is so complete as not only 
‘to satisfy ourselves, but also to command the im. 
mediate assent of everyone, we begin to under. 
stand what is meant by eternal and necessary truth, 
and to feel that the ground of truth can be rightly 
sought only in an Eternal and Supreme Wisdom. 
When we have thus learned the truth of Thomas 
Hill’s assertion, that ‘‘the surest of all things js 
God,” we find that reason can interpose no ob- 
stacles to that higher knowledge which comes by 
simple faith and which constitutes life eternal. 


Science is often disposed to exalt reason above 
faith, and even to ignore altogether -the claims of 
faith. In this disposition there is an evident fail- 
ure to recognize the limitations of reason: for rea- 
son must necessarily start from truths which are 
self-evident, and it can proceed safely to new con- 
clusions only by successive steps, each of which is 
equally self-evident. The self evidence is some- 
thing which reason can neither give nor determine, 
It is accepted only upon faith in the validity of our 
own faculties, and that faith can rightly rest only 
upon faith in the Author of those faculties. 

While Science is inclined to vaunt itself unduly, 
Faith is often timid, shrinking from the conflict 
and discussion. Such timidity may be successfully 
overcome by a recognition of the rightful province 
of each of our faculties, and of their mutual help- 
fulness when exercised within appropriate limits. 
The aim of all investigation being self-evidence, 
we should avail ourselves of every means within 
our reach for removing uncertainty and increasing 
conviction. All truth must be consistent. The 
truth which is most directly revealed has least rea- 
son to fear discussion. 

The minute attention and closeness of observa- 
tion, which are so esential for accuracy of defini- 
tion and convenience of classification in scientific 
research, are equally valuable in the elucidation of 
doctrines which are accepted upon faith. The dis- 
cussion of such doctrines will always help to divest 
them of the obscurity which arises from personal 
bias, and to bring into clearer light the continual 
indebtedness of reason to faith. 

No investigation can be considered as complete 
until it has found satisfactory answers to the three 
questions ; What? How? Why? The sources of 
knowledge may be either objective, subjective, or 
discursive. In asking ‘‘ What can be known?” 
our attention is directed to the objects of knows 
ledge. In asking ‘¢ How we can know ?”’ we look 
to our subjective capacities and faculties. In ask- 
ing «* Why we know?” we seek satisfaction for 
our discursive or reasoning faculties. 

The materials or objects of knowledge include 
all forms of existence, all physical and spiritual ac- 
tivities and all possible meatal conceptions. The 
subjective faculties of knowledge are also facul- 
ties of accomplishment, and the maxim ‘ know- 
ledge is power,” is based upon an identity which 1s 
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illustrated by every human effort as well as by the 
revelations, both of the Old and of the New 
Testament. 

Christianity is both a knowledge and a life. The 


self evidence after which science is continually | 


striving, the control which man shares with his 
Maker over the blind physical forces, the experi- 
ence that our earthly life becomes more complete 
and more ‘* worth living’’ in proportion as it is 


ore exalted by the knowledge which flows from | ; : 
: ; 6 , | decided and earnest labors against them ; and re- 


the obedience of faith, give the trusting Christian 
a foretaste of life eternal, and a personal experi- 
ence of the complete assurance which enabled 
Thomas to say ‘‘ My Lord and my God.”’ 

Against such experience, skeptics and infidels 


have never been able to oppose anything but pal- | 


pable sophisms. Mingling bold assumptions and 
trite truisms with plausible attacks, not on Christi- 
anity itself but on their miserable caricatures of 


bles like the following : 
My system is true. 
My system is not Christianity. 
Therefore Christianity is not true. 


The fallacy becomes evident, if we change the | ~ : 
: | tioned writer suggests ; but if only a small minority 


| they would accomplish little. 


terms, without changing the character of the infer- 
ence, so as to read: 

My horse is an animal. 

My horse is not a cow. 

Therefore a cow is not an an.nal 


= 


AN EXEMPLARY MINUTE. 


To Minneapolis Monthly Meeting of Friends: 
Dear Friends: The following subjects having 


claimed the consideration of this meeting, we are | 


united in recommending that much care and judg- 
ment be used in inviting visitors into the gallery or 


to speak in our Meetings, especially on First- -day 


morning: also, that while we wish any member to 


feel full liberty to engage ina service of song, if it | 


is felt incumbent to do so, and others under a like 
sense of duty might join therein, we recommend 
that others do not join as a congregation, especi- 
ally in our First-day Morning meetings : tor we be- 
lieve that singing, like any other religious service, 
should be engaged i in under the promptings of the 
Spirit—arid that more than this tends to confusion. 

Taken from the minutes of Minneapolis Pre- 
parative Meeting of Ministry and Oversight, held 
1oth month 7th, 1885. 

The above was approved and adopted by Min- 
neapolis, (Minn.) Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
held roth month - 1885. 


> —— 


WE need not stay for leisure hours to shut the 
door and retire; for whenever we regret the 
want of retirement, it is enough to introduce us 
into it; even when at meals, or while others are 
talking, unprofitable discourses instead of tiring 
may relieve us, by affording some interval of in- 
ward retirement. Thus all things are converted 
into good to those who love God. 





| of whose business was selling liquor, 
| incurable sinners, and were susceptible of kind- 
| ness and might be 


| of their sins. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


PARTAKING OF: THE SINS OF CTHERS. 


I have been interested in reading the article in a 
late number of Frtenda’s Review, ‘‘ Shall we deal 
with liquor dealers?’ Some strong indications in 
favor of the position taken in that article, have oc- 
curred within my knowledge. A farmer in the 
county where I resided, had his buildings set on fire 
and burned to ashes by liquor men, because of his 


peated instances have occurred where the owners 


| of valuable orchards have had their trees cut and 
| girdled to spite the temperance owners. 


One 
would naturally avoid giving his custom to such 
men. In other cases, which have often occurred, 
where drinking men have withdrawn their business 


| from shop-keepers who have made themselves con- 
| spicuous by their opposition to liquor selling, it 
Fe a a : = 7 , > ( } to 

Christianity, they mystify their followers by quib. | would seem to be nothing more than just 
: | our custom exclusively in “aid of these 


» give 
persecuted 
temperance men. 

If those who adopt this view were a large ma- 


| jority of the whole community, they would easily 


tring the liquor dealers to terms, as the above men- 


The question is 
therefore reduced to asking if this course would in 
all cases be right? Ihave met with earnest tem- 
perance advocates who thought that traders, a part 
were not 


influenced by friendly inter- 


course. They patronized them in their harmless 


| or lawful trade, but avoided and kindly protested 


against that which was wrong. I do not say which 
course was the right one, but give these differing 
and honest views for consideration. 

As we cannot ‘* go out of the world,’ it is 
worthy of careful examination how far we should 
hold ourselves entirely isolated from the com- 
munity; and how far, by living with others as 
neighbors and friends, we may become partakers 
Should we ‘‘remain in the ship,” 
or cut loose from it entirely? Different persons 
have honestly adopted differing views. There are 


| some Christian. sects which refuse in. religious mat- 


ters to have any connection with others; there are 
others who endeavor to extend their influence and 
useful labors among those who may differ in certain 
points. It i is so in sustaining human governments, 
nearly all of which are upheld by military power. 
Most of us pay taxes,* although nearly all of the 
money thus raised goes to build forts, construct 
war ships, pay armies, establish the military rule 
over the soldiers, a rule more cruel and despotic, 
as our friend Hubbard has asserted, than American 
slavery. War slaughters thousands and carries 
untold misery to desolated homes ; but many pro- 


‘fessed peace men pay taxes which support it, and 


all the present three political parties place men in 
nomination and vote for them, who have never re- 
pudiated war, and some who have acquired their 


*Mark . xii. 17 
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fame in its achievements. Even those who will 
not thus partake of its responsibilities, accept the 
protection of military governments by using govern- 
ment bank notes, the payment of which is enforced 
if necessary by military law, and they accept titles 
to the land they occupy, their control of which is 
virtually sustained at the point of the bayonet, 
should the government titles be questioned by law- 
less marauders. 

It is not often that we can employ men to labor 
for us, or vote for candidates, with whose opinions 
we agree on all points, and men differ as to where 
the line should be drawn. 

I mention these different positions in which tem- 
perance and peace men are placed, in order to 
suggest reflection on the subject, and to prevent 
the adoption of any course, which, seeming right, 
may lead to circumscribed usefulness. It is the 
view of many, who would not adopt any wrong 
practice in the slightest degree, that their duty 
leads them to.unite with others in all that is good, 
and to avoid all practices that are bad. They 
would enter into sympathy with all whom they 
would be likely to influence for good, to promote 
if possible a healthy leavening influence, and avoid 
the mistake of casting the leaven aside, where it 
could never exert its ameliorating power at large. 
While rigidly adhering to our own views of duty, 
it is well to avoid making cast-iron rules for the 
government of others. Z. 


Unveiling of the Bust of Elizabeth Fry at 
Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 


The following particulars are condensed from the 
Providence Fournal : 

The bust of Elizabeth Fry, which was presented re- 
cently to the Friends’ School of this city by Ella J. 
Wheeler, of Boston, was unveiled Ninth mo. 29th in 
Alumni Hall in the presence of a large and cultivated 
audience, who occupied every available seat in the 
room, Those who were present at the exercises of the 
formal unveiling and acceptance by the school of the 
Whittier portrait, and that of the bust of John Bright, 
will remember that the former hangs directly over the 
platform and the latter in an alcove tastefully ar- 
ranged for its occupancy in the corner to the right of 
the stage. The new bust of Elizabeth Fry occupies a 
similarly arranged alcove in the left corner, having a 
background of narrow curtains of raw silk, 

The pupils of the school occupied seats on the right, 
left, and in the front part of the hall, while the body 
of the room was reserved for the remainder of the 
audience, comprising a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen. Among those seated on the platform were 
the Principal of the school, Augustine Jones, ex-Gover- 
nor Littlefield, Mayor Thomas A. Doyle, Thomas J. 
Morgan, Principal of the State Normal School, Ruth 
S. Murray, Julia Ward Howe, Gertrude W. Cartland, 
Mary A, Livermore, Lucretia Chace, George Howland, 
Sylvia Howland, William O. Newhall and Elizabeth 
Newhall of New Bedford, Elizabeth B. Chace, James 
H. Chace and others, Ruth S. Murray presided. 

The exercises were opened by the entire assemblage 
spending a few moments in silently waiting upon the 
Lord, and for a short time an impressive stillness pre- 
vailed, The school then sang, “Lord, lead the way 
the Saviour went.” 
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Ruth S. Murray then addressed the assemblage, 
speaking of the influence and the self-sacrificing life 
of Elizabeth Fry, an influence which she said lives to- 
day. The speaker alluded briefly to another gift from 
the principal of the school, a large, beautifully framed 
portrait of Sibyl Jones, which stands in an opposite 
side of the rogm. This woman labored earnestly and 
self-sacrificingly in Liberia, Palestine, Germany, France 
and England as a missionary. On Mt. Lebanon she 
founded a school for young women, which is still in a 
flourishing condition. It is fitting, said the speaker, 
that the portrait of Sibyl Jones and the bust of Eliza. 
beth Fry should be near each other, and as Alumni 
Hall becomes hallowed by representations of those 
whom we respect and esteem, may we not hope that 
you will be stimulated to work while it is day, that 
your lives may be fruitful also. This bust fitly por. 
trays the character of Elizabeth Fry, and as you gaze 
upon it may you be incited to greater efforts. 

R. S. Murray then introduced Julia Ward Howe, to 
whom the pleasant duty of unveiling ‘the bust had 
been assigned. Mrs. Howe made no set speech, but 
recited some lines, which she had composed for the 
occasion. The following are her concluding verses ; 


Armed with the lily’s virgin crest, 

The shield of candor on her breast, 
And bearing, of all weapons chief, 
The sundering sword of true belief, 


Within the prison’s dismal cell 

She brought the light she loved so well, 
And God's compassionate divine 

Did in her woman features shine. 


Thus human gems of priceless cost 

In miry filth besmirched and lost 

She brought again redeemed and clean 
To catch the light of heaven serene. 


And joy was in the heavenly land 
That rapturous greets the rescued band, 
And joy with mortals that no more 
Those hands their deadly mischief bore. 


Oh wondrous music of the soul 
Which God does temper ang control, 
The discord fierce, the curse, the cry, 
Attuned to happy harmony. 


Art carves for you this marble flower 
Whose living breath was love and power. 
Such faith resolved, such holy zeal, 

The sickness of the world can heal. 


Then she stepped to the rear of the platform and 
gently pulled a cord, which slowly removed the cur- 
tains in front of the bust, revealing to the admirin 
audience the finely chiselled marble figure of the note 
reformer, while the pupils sang in subdued tones a 
fragment of a sonnet composed by Bernard Bartonin 
memory of Elizabeth Fry. 

A letter was read from Joseph Fry, of England, 
Elizabeth Fry’s son ; from which this is an extract: 

“ Although her remarkable public career is so well 
known, I venture to think that it may not be out of place 
if I give one word of testimony to her private home 
lite. I never recollect seeing her out of temper or 
hearing her speak a harsh word, yet still her word was 
law, but a/ways the daw of dove. In her public life 
her extraordinary power with all, high and low, with 
whom she came into contact, was attributable to the 
simple dignity of her presence, combined with sweet- 
ness of expression and a singularly mellifluous voice. 

Joseph Fry testified to the satisfaction of the family 
with William Theed’s bust, as a likeness, 
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Letters were also read from Lucy Larcom, William | 
Theed, Frances E, Willard, Mary W. Burnett, Charles 
F, Coffin, Thomas Chase, Pliny E. Chase and Sarah 
E Smith, 

Lucretia Chace read one of Whittier’s poems, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Two Elizabeths,” in which touching allu- 
sions were made to Elizabeth Fry. 

Gertrude W. Cartland was then introduced and de- 
livered her address, 

It opened with the lines, — 


“We are the marble, His the Sculptor-Hand 
That fashions us for all eternity.” 


We will have room only for a part of this very in- 
teresting and instructive discourse, which will be com- 
menced in our next number, 

An address was also delivered by Mary A. Liver- 
more ; regarding the character of Elizabeth Fry from 
a somewhat different standpoint. 


THE BUST. 


The bust, which is so appropriately a companion to 
that of John Bright, is the work of William Theed, 
celebrated for his group of Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort, which occupies a hallowed alcove at 
Windsor, It is of Carrara marble, and stands on a very 
beautiful pedestal, a Corinthian shaft of Tennessee 
marble about four feet in height. The typical Quaker 
cap of the period, a sort of bonnet of linen, the coun- 
terpart of that which Elizabeth Fry is represented as, 
wearing in all the paintings made ot her, is worn, and 
from under its front the hair shows, the locks smoothed 
back, not evenly and perfectly smooth, but as if they 
had strayed over the forehead and a touch of the hand 
had parted them again to either side. The bonnet | 
is tied underthechin. Over the shoulders and about 


the breast is drawn a Quaker shawl, the space be- 


tween which is filled with a silk handkerchief. On the 
face the sculptor has shown his wonderful abilities, 
and carved as it was under the eye of Richmond, the 
artist who painted E, Fry’s portrait, and as satisfactory 
as it is known to be to those who knew her best, it is 
unquestionably an almost perfect reproduction in the 
marble, and as showing the highest skill uf the sculp- 
tor’s art it is in every way equal to the beautiful work | 
done on the John Bright bust, both on the face and on 
the distinguishing texture of the several articles of 
raiment. The model for the cap was one that be- 
longed to John Bright’s mother, and his sister wore 
the cap to give the sculptor his required sittings. 

At the conclusion of the exercises many of the audi- 
ence remained to take a closer look at the bust, which 
presented a life-like appearance, and was much ad- 
mired by all, The occasion was pronounced an 
eminently successful one, and will doubtless long be 
remembered by those who were present. 


-o- — —____ 


INDIAN NAMES FOR THE SUPREME BEING.—Dr. 
Brinton thinks that the term ‘‘ Great Spirit ’’ was 
probably learned from white intercourse, as it is 
not found in the oldest forms of worship. The 
mis-translated Algonkin word for this, Manito, is 
really the wonder-doer, wonder actor. The Aztec’s 
expression for deity means, ‘‘ He that is and has 
been,’”’ an identification with Time. The Shaw- 
hees’ word means, ‘‘ He who causes all.’’ In the 
Cherokee it is ‘‘ The Master of Breath”’ (a nearer 
approach to the Latin idea of spirit). The Quitchee 
God, among the Incas of Peru, ‘‘came among 
men doing good.” 





| was on the whole successful. 


| goodness in himself. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


Lesson v. Eleventh month 1st, 1885 
DEATH OF ELISHA, II Kings xiii. 14—25, 


Gotpen Text.—He being dead yet speaketh. Heb. xi. 4. 


The date of this lesson is 18 years after the 
repairs of the Temple at Jerusalem under Joash, 
king of Judah. In the kingdom of Israel the times 
were very gloomy. Jehu’s reign of 28 years had 
closed with wars in which Hazael, king of Syria, 
had conquered a large part of the territory beyond 
Jordan. Jehu’s son, Jehoahaz, reigned 17 years, 
and did evil in the sight of the Lord. ‘And the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and 
He delivered them into the hand of Hazael, king 
of Syria, and of his son Ben- Hadad all their days.” 
They left only fifty horsemen and ten chariots to 
Jehoahaz, and in this reduced state he seems to 
have associated his son Joash with him in the 
government during the last two years of his life. 
At the time of our lesson Joash had just begun his 
independent reign, and at its very outset he was to 
lose one of the principal bulwarks of his kingdom, 
the prophet Elisha. 

14. Now Elisha was fallen sick of his sickness 
whereof he died. Elisha was now about go years 
old. It was more than 60 years since he had been 
called by Elijah to the prophetical career. He 
had lived in the reign of five kings, all of them 
bad, and had seen the beginning of the end (ch. x. 
32) in the conquests of Haziel, king of Syria. 
And Joash, the king of Israel, came down unto him. 
V. 5 refers to Joash, but so does v. 11. His reign 
He conquered Ama- 
ziah, king of Judah (see ch. xiv. 6—14) and also 
recovered the territory which Hazael had seized, 
yet he was unsatisfactory and bad (v. 11) and his 
victory over Syria was granted in response to his 
father’s prayers (see v. 4), not on account of any 
O my father, my father / 
the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof. 
Cf. v. 7. The young king, in the diminished state 
of his army and with but a gloomy outlook before 
him, recognized the true value to his kingdom of 
the old man stretched before,him on his death bed. 
Though no record remains of Elisha’s life during 
the last 45 years since the anointing of Jehu, this 
sentence tells briefly the whole story of what it had 
been, a strength and‘defence to all the land. Cf. 
Gen. xviii. 32 ; xxx. 27; xxxix. 5; Is. lxv. 8; Matt. 
v. 13. The expression here used by Joash is the same 
used by Elisha himself of Elijah. II Ki. ii. 12. 

15. And said unto him, Take bow und arrows. 
Symbolic of the victory he was about to promise 
Joash over his most formidable enemy. It was an 
ancient custom to shoot an arrow or cast a spear 
into the country which an &rmy intended to invade. 

16. Put thine hand upon the bow. The king 
himself was to gain the victory. And Elisha put 
his hands upon the king’s hands. To show that it 
was divine power operating through the king that 
was to be the real cause of the success. Ezra vii. 
9; viii. 18, 31; Ez. i. 3, &c.; Lu, i. 66; Acts xi. 
21 :xiii. 11. 
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17. And he said, Open the window. The win- 
dow was simply an opening in the wall, covered 
with lattice work, which allowed the air to come in, 
while shutting out the sun.— Todd. Judg. v. 28; 
II Ki. i. 2. Eastward. Toward the country be- 
yond Jordan, which Hazael had taken from the 
Israelites. C/arke. Damascus lay northeast from 
Samaria. And he said, The arrow of the Lords 
deliverance. R. V. ‘‘victory.’? Heb., salvation— 
same root as ‘‘ Saviour” inv. 5. He explains the 
symbol. The Lord is about to give deliverance 
from the foe who has been grinding the life out of 
the nation. Zhou shalt smite the Syrians in Aphek. 
A town beyond Jordan in the country the Syrians 
had conquered. Z%// thou have consumed them— 
that is, ‘“exterminated’’ them. The Jromise of 
success was full and complete ; now came the test 
as to whether Joash had the spirit that was equal to 
the opportunity. Cf. Lu. i. 74, 75. 

18. And he said * * Smite upon the ground— 
z. é., shoot the arrows into the ground. Thus far 
Elisha had given perfectly simple commands, and 
Joash had simply obeyed. Now something is left 
to his own discretion. The meaning has been 
clearly explained ; has Joash entered into the spirit 
of the thing ? Is he in earnest to grasp the promise 
of victory? Elisha’s dying eye kindles with joy as 
the king, after shooting one arrow, reaches for a 
second and a third. But whystop then? Are thy 
arms weary already, king Joash? or dost thou 
not care for the promise of the Lord and the de 
struction of thy enemies? Contrast Is. xlii. 4. 


19. And the man of God was wroth with him: 
Cf. Ps. Ixxxi. 10, 11, 13, 14. Zhen hadst thou 
smitten Syria till thou hadst consumed it—even as 
was promised, v. 17. Whereas now thou shalt 
smite Syria but thrice. This was no arbitrary with- 
drawal of the promise; it was simply that Joash, 
having failed in the test, had shown that he had not 
enough earnestness of purpose to carry out to the 
full the Lord’s purpose of blessing. 

20. And Elisha died and they buried him. Jose- 
phus says, with a magnificent funeral. And the 
bands of the Moabites invaded the land. Marauding 
bands such as those mentioned ch. v. 2. The 
children of Moab dwélt on the southern border of 
Gilead. They now took advantage of the weak 
condition of the kingdom, which being attacked by 
Syria out of the north, could spare little of its small 
army for defending the south.— Zayer Lewis. Al 
the coming in of the year, i. ¢., at the time of the 
spring equinox. . 

21. Lhey spied a band of men. One of these 
marauding bands: and having no time to conclude 
their business properly they cast the body into 
Elisha’s tomb. According to Eastern custom no 
coffin was used, the bodies being simply swathed 
in linen. .Cf. John xi. 44; Lu. xxiii. 53. He re- 
vived and stood up upon his feet. ‘* This shows that 
the prophet did not perform his miracles by any 
power of his own—but by the power of God; and 
He chose to honor His servant by making even his 
bones the instrument of another miracle after his 

death. This is, I believe, the only account of a 
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true miracle performed by the bones of a dead man, 

‘and yet on it the whole system of miraculous work. 
ing relics has been founded by the Popish Church.” 
—Clarke. 

22. But Hasael, king of Syria. See v. 3. 

23. And the Lord was gracious unto them, 
‘¢ Had fender affection for them.’’ And had com. 
passion on them. Cf. Jer. xxxi. 20. This was in 
answer to the prayer of Jehoahaz. See v. 4. Itis 
but another instance of the Lord’s great readiness 
to answer those who turnto Him. See Ps. cvi, 
42—45; Hos. xiv. 1—4, etc., etc., etc. Veither 
cast he them from his presence as yet. U Ki. xiv. 27. 

24. So Haszael, king of Syria, died. He had 
reigned about 47 years. He was a great soldier 
and acruel man. See II Ki. viii. 12. And Ben. 
hadad his son. He was the third king of this name, 

25. Three times did Joash beat him. ‘The 
prophecy was fulfilled. Instead of following up his 
victories to the utter annihilation of the Syrian 
power, he was content with these three triumphs, 
and so justified the rebuke of the dying Elisha. 
Israel soon fell back into most bitter afflictions 
and extremity.” (Ch. xiv. 26.)— Whedon. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


, 1. V. 17. God's promises are always /ud/, His 
provision of grace is equal to complete victory over 
our strongest enemies. ~ 

2. V. 18. The laying hold of this fulness is in 
our power—and how mis. rably we fail in it. 

3. V. 19. God is never indignant when our 


prayers are importunate and our petitions great. He 
is angry only when we ask little things, while He 
desires to give us great things, when we ask care- 
lessly and weakly what all heaven feels to be worthy 
of the most intense seeking. His ear is wearied, 
not by large and unnecessary prayers, but by strain- 
ing to hear our feeble, inconstant voices. His hand 
is wearied, not by holding out the largest blessings, 
but by offering them to those who will put forth 
scarcely their little fingers to take them.—FPe/owbel. 
4. The influence of our lives for good or evil 
lives after our bodies have returned to the dust. 


(a me 


A Toucuinc IncipenT.—The still form of a lit- 
tle boy lay in the coffin, surrounded by mourning 
friends. A mason came into the room and asked 
to look at the lovely face. 

«¢ You wonder that I care so much,”’ he said, as 
the tears rolled down his cheeks; ‘‘ but your boy 
was a messenger of God to me. One time I was 
coming down by a long ladder from a very high 
roof, and found your little boy standing close be- 
side me when [ reached the ground. He looked 
up in my face with childish wonder, and asked, 
frankly, ‘ Weren’t you afraid of falling when you 
were up so high?’ And before I had time to an- 
swer, he said, ‘Ah, I know why you were not 
afraid—you had said your prayers this morning 
before you began your work.’ I had not prayed$ 
but I never forgot to pray from that time to this, 
and by God’s blessing I never will,’’ 
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TIME FOR TRIMMING TREES.—lIt is often desired 
to trim large limbs of shade and other trees, in 
order to improve the appearance, or for greater 
convenience of those passing beneath; and the 
question as to the best time for pruning is of some 
consequence. An Illinois subscriber of the Prairie 
Farmer, having some hard maples, with low limbs, 
appealed to Professor Budd for advice, and he re- 
plied : ‘‘ As to time for pruning the hard maple, to 
increase hight of trunk, the season of perfect rest, 
in late Autumn or early Spring, is best.” 


Peas FOR Pics.—While corn is excellent for 
fattening hogs, it is not the best food for pigs while 
they are growing. If peas are grown in the orchard, 
and the pigs turned on the stubble after the bulk 
of the crop is off, the pigs will thrive, the apple 
trees and the crop will be benefited, and the peas 
will probably pay better under the shade of a grow- 
ing orchard than any other crop that can be raised 
there. 


OAT MEAL AND ITS PREPARATION.—It is in print 
that oat-meal is deservedly growing in popularity 
as human food. The oat crop in this country is 
unusually large, and in most places the grain is 
very plump. It is not necessary to hull the oats 
before grinding, as is usually done, which makes 
oat-meal cost more than the best wheat flour. 
Grind first and sift the meal through a fine sieve, 
and the oat-meal will be just as good and cost 
considerably less. Good oat-meal, properly cooked, 
is highly prized by people of taste and discrimina- 
tion as a breakfast edible. 


DisPosE OF USELESS StocK.—Keep no poor, 
useless animals of any kind; for they wil! soon eat 
up the profits. Many a farmer misses it by trying 
to keep over more animals than he can feed prop- 
erly. Better keep a small herd in good condition 
than a large one half starved. Farmers who don’t 
want to have hides and carcasses for sale in the 
Spring will save trouble and expense by disposing 
of all surplus stock, or such as does not promise 
well for the future. 


ManurinG OLD OrcHarDs. — Writing about 
neglected orchards, an experienced Western New 
York farmer says that most old orchards need 
manure, and late in Summer or Autumn is the 


best time to apply it. This alone will, with many 
trees, induce the formation of fruit buds, and thus 
insure fruitfulness. If applied early enough, manure 
will often give an apple crop the following season, 
or at least make a large show of apple blossoms, 
which the farmer can make into fruit by use of 
remedies for destroying the codling moth. 


HARVESTING PoTaTOEs.—-A contemporary sea- 
sonably remarks that potatoes which are dug in 
clear weather, and thoroughly dried in the sun, 
will keep in much better condition in the cellar 
than those put into bins without being sun-dried. 
Some recommend spreading upon a barn floor 
after drying them in the sun. This may improve 
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their keeping qualities, and they may be just as 
good for seed, but are not generally considered 
equal for table purposes to those put into the cellar 
when taken from the field.—Jndependent. 


GREEN FEEDING. —The more a farmer wrestles 
with the rigors of the Summer season the more he 
will find of the inadequacy of the pastures and the 
necessity of soiling crops. The succulence of the 
grass has gone at this time, and with the hard; dry 
grass, cows cannot keep up in the full flow of milk. 
It is a necessity of our climate that soiling crops 
should be grown, and it is a necessity, to prevent 
waste, that these crops should be cut and carried to 
the stock. Corn is the usual crop grown for Sum- 
mer feeding and when it is grown in the best man- 
ner it is an excellent food for all sorts of stock, 
and especially dairy cows. At first fodder corn 
gained a bad reputation by the mistake of sowing 
it broadcast, and the same blunder is made now by 
many farmers. This is a loss every way. It wastes 
the crop and spoils the quality ; for broadcast corn 
makes a small growth, and is so,shaded and crowded 
that it is white and tasteless and deficient in nutri- 
ment. When grown in the manner usual for corn 
—that is, planted in rows and cultivated, it con- 
tains its full share of nutriment, and yields two or 
three times as much on the same ground as the 
broadcast sown. It should be planted in rows not 
less than 21% feet apart, and 3 plants together, 114 
inches apart in the row for the small early varieties 
of the sweet corn, and 3 feet apart and 3 plants at 
18 inches for the larger kinds of late corn. This - 
will give 20 to 25 tons per acre for the latter, and 
nearly as much for the former, of the very best 
fodder, which will be ready for use by the middle 
of July. This planting will produce a good many 
ears, which greatly add to the value of the crop, 
and the product of milk and cream, especially the 
latter. In feeding Narraganset sweet corn, from 
the appearance of the ears up to the time when the 
ears were ready for the market, the writer has found 
the proportion of cream to gradually increase up 
to 25 per cent. above the quantity given when the 
feeding first began, and the highest product was 
when the.corn began to get the first reddish color 
of the ripe grain. Sweet corn contains a large: 
proportion of albumen and sugar, and while it is 
premature to declare that albumen may be con- 
verted into fat in the cow, yet it is now thought to 
be highly probable, and as the claim is made that 
the legumin of peas is so converted, and pea-meal 
is one of the richest butter-making foods, there 
seems to be little risk in claiming the same for the 
albuminous sweet corn. 

While, however, corn, and especially sweet corn, 
is one of the best of fodder crops for Summer use 
in every way, yet it is well to have others for the 
sake of variety, and of all others millet is the next 
in value to corn. Cows like variety of food as 
well as other animals, and in practice it is found 
desirable to conform to their desire in this respect. 
Mill:t comes in about the time when the cows are 
satiated with corn, and it is thus a most desirable 
crop.—V. Y. Times. 
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INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, this year, is described 
by a member of large experience as having been 
‘thighly favored of the Lord, whose power was 
manifestly felt to be over all.’? The same corres- 
pondent observes that ‘‘the action of the Repre- 
sentative Meeting and the Minute adopted on tbe 
Ordinances were approved without a dissenting 
voice in the Men’s Meeting. In the Women’s 
Meeting a few expressed dissent from the con- 
cluding part of the Minute.’”’? Indiana Yearly 
Meeting is thus placed upon record, as was to be 
expected, along with all the other co-ordinate bodies 
which have spoken, except one, in maintaining non- 
ritual, spiritual and evangelical Christianity, as it 
has been, fromm the beginning, always professed 
by Friends. 





oe 


‘‘IT WOULD BE mutually profitable, if Eastern 
and Western Friends would cultivate more intimate 
and friendly intercourse.” ‘‘ Friends are essen- 
tially one body, but there is not that massing of 
their strength that there ought to be. A more 
catholic spirit and a broader charity are needed.”’ 

We take these acceptable words from a letter in 
our Correspondence of the present week. Those 
greatly misunderstand the attitude and aim of this 
journal who suppose in it any purpose of censori- 
ousness, towards Western or Eastern Friends. Our 
earnest desire is to be helpful to all. Is not she 
truth, in its nature, helpful? If a graphic account 
of.a meeting in any locality shows a wide difference 
from what some others elsewhere have been accus- 
tomed to, let us contemplate such things as facts, 
and try to draw, fraternally, a right inference from 
them. In this there is no discourtesy or disrespect. 
When a Western Friend visits for the first time some 
meetings (not nearly all) in our Eastern States, he 
may be surprised to find in them a prepossession in 
favor of silence, which approaches, if it does not 
amount to, the coldness of formality and repression. 
Yet an expression of such a surprise and disappoint- 
ment ought not to wound any one. We may even 
hear rather with entertainment than otherwise, the 
words of a distinguished man, uttered on a late 
public occasion ; when, describing a Friends’ meet- 
ing, he spoke of it as an assembly whose members 
‘*Jooked more wise and good, almost, than pos- 
sible, and, all having nothing to say, kept it a pro- 
found secret.'? Let us accept, as well as offer, 











brotherly suggestions in a fraternal spirit ; for mu. 
tual edification. 

Many in the East (among them the present 
writer) are convinced that the hope of the future 
of the Society of Friends in this country lies chiefly 
in the West. But, for this very reason, we desire 
earnestly, that only the dest possible use may be 
made of means and opportunities, so that our 
church, in all parts of this country, and in the 
world, may be ‘‘clear as the sun, fair as the 
moon, and terrible as an army with banners,” 


——_ —_ +o 





ONE OF OUR negative testimonies, for the disuse 
of ritual observances, as a fundamental principle of 
primitive and Divinely progressive Christianity, 
has now been so re-established throughout most of 
our Yearly Meetings, that not even the ambition or 
ill judgment of prominent leaders can disturb it 
amongst our members generally. Let us now pray 
and hope that a positive affirmation and realization 
of all that is essential in Christian confession may 
go on with renewed energy. Among these 
necessary things, one’ is, evangelistic work, at home 
and abroad; another, the economy of reserve in 
the use of religious fervor; depending on Divine, 
not human, power for service. This economy finds 
exemplication in the acceptance of silent waiting, 
as a preparation for worship, prayer, testimony 
and preaching, in our public meetings. We have 
alluded to the existence of some meetings, in which 
the presumption or expectation of prevailing silence 
tends to coldness and repression. This is a great 
disadvantage ; and is far from what George Fox 
and his associates taught or found in their experi- 
ence. But the reaction from such a conventional 
repression, once common amongst Friends, we be- 
lieve to have gone, with some, too far for the best 
welfare of all. Enforced silence tends to extinguish 
religious life ; superfluous utterance wastes its power. 
We make this remark with entire kindness, and not 
without some personal experience of the differences 
now existing in the usages of various places. If, in 
our correspondence or elsewhere, harshness has 
ever appeared to be conveyed, we disclaim such a 
meaning ; and ask that our real purpose, of fraternal 


sympathy and mutual help, may be read ‘* between 
the lines.” 








TRUTHS ABOUT TEMPERANCE.—Honest differ- 
ences of judgment evidently exist amongt those 
who are equally sincere and ardent in their desire 
for the removal of the curse of intemperance from 


our land. Some things, however, all are agreed 
upon. 
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First: whatever may be true concerning the ex- 
ceptional medicinal use of alcohol, the habitual use 
of even the milder fermented beverages is not 
necessary to, nor promotive of health;. while the 
long experience of social usages has shown their 
terrible danger, especially to the young. 

Secondly: the constant open temptation of the 
saloon, and hotel drinking-bar, is by far the 
strongest promotive agency in the direction of in- 
temperance. Probably more than nine-tenths of 
all the excessive drinking in this country takes place 
in, or grows out of, these establishments. 

Thirdly: laws are powerful, but public opinion 
is still more potent, towards the suppression of 
prevalent evils. Harmonious co operation between 
the general well-meaning public and the officers of 
the law, will accomplish the best possible result, 
when judicious legislation has been effected. 

Fourthly: so dreadful are the direct and indi. 
rect effects of intemperance, that it is very desirable 
to limit and lessen these, while waiting and striving 
for the means of eradicating them altogether. 

Fifthly: in this asin all other reforms, every- 
thing cannot be at once accomplished. Let us 
remember, for example, that, once, pious men, 
like John Newton, could take. charge of slave- 
importing ships. Then, in time, the slave ¢rade 


was prohibited, while many people thought the 


holding of negroes in bondage was allowable. At 
last, the conviction became established, that slavery 
isa monster-evil; and it was extinguished. So, 
also, a little more than a hundred years ago, the 
distillation and sale, as well as occasional use, of 
ardent spirits, were permitted amongst Friends. 
Perhaps even at a later time, their distribution was 
common among them upon the harvest field. - Dr. 
Rush, in his earnest exhortations on this subject, 
did not include objection to fermented beverages. 
In thought, in feeling and in action, and especially 
in legislation, all great reforms require time for 
their consummation. 


Then, what practical conclusions are to be drawn 
from these facts? 

First: Christian men and women need to unite 
their energies for this great battle of our age, 
against intemperance. For strength therein, the 
social disuse of alcoholic beverages is indispensable. 

Secondly: the great objective point of attack at 
the present time must be, the drinking saloon. 
“If we could stop the sale of liquor in this city,” 
said Richard Cadbury recently at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, ‘‘the Hospital could be very nearly 
closed.”” What is true of the hospital is more em- 
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phatically so of the prison and the almshouse ; and 
the retail sale of liquor at saloons and bars is, we 
have no doubt, very far the largest factor in the 
evil work. 

Thirdly : because of the importance of the sup- 
port of public opinion towards the carrying out of 
laws, the principle of /oca/ option has promised, 
and does obtain, in matiy places, the best success 
yet achieved. A conviction in favor of this view 
is growing stronger and stronger with many thought- 
ful men. It is advocated by journals of such in- 
fluence as the Christian Union and Independent. 
Take, for example, this late expression in the last 
named : 


‘©The Prohibitionists of Georgia are making 
grand progress in practically working out the prob- 
lem of Prohibition in that State. Their present 
fight with the rum power is under the auspices of 
‘local option,’ and without the organization of any 
State Prohibition party. Prohibition has, in this 
way, already obtained the victory in more than one 
hundred counties in Georgia; and this embraces 
about three-quarters of all the counties in the State. 
It is marching on to other victories; and from 
present indications, the day cannot be distant when 
it will win in those counties which include the 
larger cities of the State. Georgia will then become 
a Prohibition State by local option, and without a 
distinctive political party antagonizing other politi- 
cal parties. The law on this subject provides for 
an election in any county, when demanded by one- 
tenth of the voters, at which the liquor question 
shall be submitted to the votes of the people, and 
at which Prohibition for that county may be estab- 
lished by a majority of the voters. 

‘¢ All laws must depend mainly upon local agen- 
cies for their execution ; and the requisite agency for 
this purpose is most effectively secured, in the tem- 
perance cause, by local option. We confess that 
we do not see why this is not a very good way to 
fight arid break down the rum power. So far as 
tried by the friends of temperance in the Southern 
States, it has certainly worked exceedingly well ; 
and we do not see why it would not work as well 
in the Northern and Western States.’ 


Fourthly: while waiting and striving for the 
total suppression of saloons, by local option or by 
State constitutional prohibition, the best attainable 
legislation should be favored; and existing laws 
should be supported, and their enforcement secured, 
as far as possible. Such laws are those which pro- 
hibit the sale of liquor on the first day of the week, 
to minors, and to habitual inebriates; and those 
imposing damages upon saloon-keepers for injuries 
resulting from inebriety of their customers. 

Fifthly : education of the rising generation into 
a full understanding of the effects of alcohol upon 
the human system, and a moral appreciation of the 
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folly and wickedness of intemperance, is of the 
greatest necessity. 

Lastly: everything that can be should be done 
to substitute the liquor saloon by helpful and in- 
viting accommodations for the class from which its 
victims are mostly taken; young men without, or 
remote from, the comforts and attractions of home. 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Temperance 
Coffee Houses, Wayfarer’s Lodges, are among the 
agencies of immense value towards this end. 

Let Temperance workers and advocates concen- 
trate their energies and efforts as much as possible ; 
for the battle rages, and will, for some time yet, 
rage, ‘‘all along the line.”’ 

WITH THE COMING of Winter, many labors of 
last year will be resumed; among them, the re- 
opening of schools for Freedmen in the South. For 
those controlled or aided by Friends’ Freedmen’s 
Association of Philadelphia, new funds will’ be 
needed ; especially as an opening exists for some 
extension of the work under the care of this Asso- 
ciation in North Carolina. At Christiansburg, Va., 
moreover, a most important centre for normal in- 
struction, the large expense of finishing the new 
School building has not yet been met; and, as it 
will open Eleventh mo. 2d with more than 200 


scholars, provision for the services of a third teacher 
will be needed. Our friends are reminded that the 
Treasurer of this Association is Edward M. Wistar, 
409 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MARRIERP. 
JOHNSON—STUART.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Monrovia, Indiana, Fifth month 6th, 
1885, Lydia A. Johnson, daughter of Edwin and Ase- 
nath Johnson, to Simon D. Stuart, of Eagietown, Ind, 


DIED. 


ABBOTT.—On the 15th of Ninth mo., 1885, in the 
7ist year of his age, Samuel Abbott; a member of 
Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, New Jersey. 

STUART,.—At Carthage, Rush county, Indiana, the 
8th of Tenth mo,, 1885, Martha Stuart, in the 76th year 
of her age; a member of Carthage Monthly Meeting. 

Born in Columbiana county, Ohio, she moved with 
her parents when achild to Richmond, Ind., where 
they resided until she was about 17 years old, when 
they removed to Hopewell in Henry county, where in 
1827 she was married to John Stuart, deceased nearly 
six months since ; they having lived together 58 years. 

As pioneers in eastern Indiana, they patiently endured 
together the labor and privations.incident thereto, and 
amid all the chequered scenes through which she has 
passed, she was the same quiet, unassuming wife, 
mother and friend, 

When deprived by death of her aged companion, she 
bore the affliction with Christian resignation, saying, 
“It would not be long until she would join him,” 
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During her sickness she at different times said that all 
was well with her, and that she was ready. 
Christian Worker please copy. 


FRIENDS’ OAK GROVE SEMINARY, VASSALBORO’, 
MAINE, an advertisement of which will be found in 
another column, appears to be in a very flourishing con. 
dition, Nearly one hundred pupils are now in attend. 
ance. A fine school building, just approaching com- 
pletion, has been erected during the summer, to re. 
place the one destroyed by fire two years ago. This 
new building is 40x60, four stories in height, with Man- 
sard roof, slated. It contains upon the second floor, 
one of the finest school-rooms in the State; also reci- 
tation-rooms and library, The third and fourth stories 
contain dormitories for the girls, bath-room, etc. It 
will be heated throughout by steam. The building is 
to be formally dedicated, on Fifth day, the 5th of 
Eleventh mo. Dedicatory exercises will commence 
at 11 o'clock, A. M., and continue through the day and 
evening. All that have ever been in any way con- 
nected with the Institution as teachers or pupils are 
cordially invited to be present. Reduced rates have 
been kindly granted over the Maine Central Railroad 
and branches. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page 171.) 


Sixth-day Morning.—The meeting assembled this 
morning at 8.30 o'clock in joint session and listened 
to Dr. Levi Johnson on Africa and its needs and how 
he proposes to meet them. He urged the advisability 
of organizing an “American Foreign Mission Asso- 
ciation ” to be composed of five members from each 
Yearly Meeting. 

After some discussion, the whole subject was referred 
to a large committee of men and women to report 
next year. Only a small amount was subscribed for 
this object. 

The curtain was then lowered and the State of So- 
ciety was entered into in separate session by reading the 
Queries and answers, A hopeful general showing was 
made, yet many deficiencies were reported. One 
Friend wanted no more acceptable Gospel to proclaim 
than the simple message as recognized by Friends, 
We must hold to.our position. Thoughtful men of 
other denominations urge us to stand fast in this 
liberty and freedom from ordinances, 

Another said that if we would protect this fold the 
watchmen on the walls must be true and faithful. An- 
other said, God honors them that honor Him, Make 
your mid-week meetings /ive/y and they will attract 
larger numbers. Another spoke of the care, or want 
of it, which we have for the reputations of others, We 
have no right to repeat a personal matter before first 
investigating as to its truth or falsity. If the love of 
God is shed abroad in the heart—that which brought 
Christ down from above—we will be careful of our 
brother’s reputation, Another said we should not 
speak against the church, but bring our children to 
meeting as our fathers used to do. Want of reverence 
for the church is largely the cause of these deficiencies, 
We may test membership by regularity in the use of 
the means of grace. Loyalty to the church depends 
on loyalty toGod, The old plan of family visiting was 
an effective means of edification, 

The statistical report was as follows: Number of 
meetings, 142; ministers, 231; births, 365; deaths, 
206; received by request, 1004; and by credit from 
other Yearly Meetings, 136; resigned, 173; disowned, 
128, Net living gain about 600, Number of members, 
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19,307 ; males, 9314; females, 10,055; under 21 years, 
6873. The lessened number of members shown this 
year is doubtless due to imperfect reports, 

The question of changing the time for holding the 
Yearly Meeting was raised again, but was not acted on. 

The Temperance Committee met at 3 o'clock, with 
a large attendance, Wm. and Caroline Edgerton were 
at the table. The general report showed but little ad- 
vance in the work this year. Several Friends followed 
with addresses; but none was more apt than the 
parallel suggested by Joseph Moore between Haman 
and the whisky men and Hamanism and the license 
quem. Closing with the pointed question, “ Do you 
like it ?” 

At 7.30 P. M. a very large and interested audience 
listened to the report of the Foreign Missionary Com- 
mittee. Murray Shipley and Catharine M. Shipley were 
at the table. 

The Women’s department of the work was first re- 
ported upon. They now have 45 subordinate associa- 
tions, with a membership of 376. Julia Ballenger, as 
Principal of the girl’s school, reports an enrollment 
this year of 128 pupils; average attendance 98. Of 
these 23 are new pupils. She spoke of a Dorcas So- 
ciety of 24 members and what they did. Also of a 
Hedge and Highway school and of a Band of Mercy. 
Cash received, $1100; paid near $600; balance on 
hand, $500. They need $400 more, as they have as- 
sumed the support and pay of the matron. 

The condensed report of the general work was then 
read by Murray Shipley. The mission has made a 
steady advance, notwithstanding the commercial’ de- 
pression both there and here, and the work was never 
in better shape. The boy’s school, to which C, G., 
Hussey, of Pittsburg, has given so liberally, will soon 
be ready to occupy. $550 was raised. 


Thomas Kimber spoke of the sacrifices of the mis-. 


sionary and the necessity of giving. It is more blessed 
to give than to receive. Do you believe it? We want 
the blessing, but we don't believe. God does bless 
those that give. 

Dr. Levi Johnson then spoke of the privilege side of 
the question. He referred to the great number of mis- 
sionaries who have died on the field. He further en- 
forced the idea of systematic giving. A small farmer 
with a large family gives largely by setting aside a 
tenth of his income, 


Seventh-day, 8.30 A. M.—The third session of the | 


meeting on Ministry and Oversight, was occupied 
in considering the crying want for more pastoral 
labor, and how best to meet the demand, upon the 
Quaker idea, It was referred to acommittee who shall 
report on Segond-day morning. 

10 o’clock.—A short season of reverent waiting 
preceded the opening of this business session. Luke 
Thomas, Timothy Nicholson and Allen Jay were ap- 
pointed correspondents for this meeting. 

The fifth annual report of the Evangelistic Com- 
mittee was listened to with great interest, although 
much shorter than heretofore; and, with a few verbal 
changes, was adopted, and the labors of the committee 
commended. Their suggestion for a revision was 
concurred in. 

Sixty ministers have been engaged in work outside 
of their own meetings during the past year. Fifty 
series of meetings have been held, and over 3000 con- 
verts reported. Of these, 1400 joined Friends, aside 
from the large number converted that already be- 
longed, $747.27 was realized from the 50-cent fund ; 
the same was continued for this year. $1200 was 
promptly raised, which, together with an appropriation 
of $1200, gives a gqod sum for the year’s operations, 
Tender and fitting reference was made to the remark- 





able work done a few years since by Ephraim and 
Barton Jones, who literally laid down their lives for 
the cause of Christ. 

The closing half of this session was occupied in 
listening to and acting on the fifth report of the joint 
committee on Earlham College. It indicates a grati- 
fying state of affairsin Earlham. There was a larger 
attendance than at any other time during the five 
years. The special report of President Mills embraced 
the following statistics: Attendance during the year, 
189 ; ditto in college department, 92. Increase in col- 
lege department, 3; graduates, 11. Attendance in 
preparatory department, 97; increase, 50. Total 
young men in attendance, 70. Of the whole number, 
132 were Friends. The indebtedness of nearly $6000 
under the present management has been liquidated by 
contributions, leaving only an old debt of $1800 un- 
paid. Besides, there has been contributed some $5000 
toward the permanent fund. At least $100,000 is 
needed to maintain the present standing of the Col- 
lege. The supplementary address by President Mills 
was a very forcible and finished presentation of the 
needs and advantages of the College. 

At 3.30 o'clock the Sabbath-school Committee pre- 
sented their report through Eliza W. Hiatt, the Secre- 
tary—Dr. G. D. Bailey presiding. There are 135 
Bible schools, containing 680 classes and 5,500 
scholars. Interesting and characteristic remarks were 
made by David W. Dennis, LewisS. Hadley and Mary 
S. Kimber. 

The. time of the evening meeting for the Educational 
Committee was, by invitation, occupied by Thomas 
Kimber in his lectureon “‘ The Changed Relation of re- 
cent Scientific utterance to Revealed Truth.” The 
thanks and appreciation of those present were ex- 
tended to him in a few remarks by the Chairman, 
Otis White. 

First-day was beautiful, although somewhat chilly,. 
Thousands, however, congregated in and about the 
house during the day and listened to the Gospel as it 
flowed, hour after hour, from the lips of God’s mes- 
sengers with the utmost good order, and often with 
profound interest. Many were converted and more 
edified in faith and confidence. Praise His name. 

Friends attended most of the city churches during 
evening services, and did acceptable work. 

Second-day Morning, 830 o'clock.—The following 
minute, adopted by the meeting for Ministry and 
Oversight, explains itself: “A live Gospel ministry 
being a necessity to the church, we recommend that 
our subordinate meetings of Ministers and Elders give 
attention to the proper distribution of the ministry 
among the meetings where there are no ministers re- 
siding, that they may have one present as often as 
practicable. We also urge upon them the great im- 
portance of giving special attention to the Shepherding 
and feeding of the flock within their limits by indi- 
vidual faithfulness, and by the annual appointing of 


| committees to visit the members—-laboring tostrengthen 


and encourage one another, and as God may give 
ability, leading each other to a deeper knowledge of 
Christ, upon whom they may unétedly feed, as Shep- 
herd and Bishop of their souls.” 

They further propose that in the reports sent up next 
year to this meeting they inform how far this has 
been done, and with what apparent results—also to 
give any other information that will show the spiritual 
condition of the membership. 

10 o'clock, A. M.—The business session was opened 
with reading the Clerk’s minute on the state of so- 
ciety. It was heartily united with, and ordered to be 
read in the Preparative and Monthly Meetings. 

The Trustees of White’s Indiana Institute report 
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gratifying progress in the education and training of 
Indian and white children under their care. There 
are now 6 white boys and 5 white girls, 29 Indian boys 
and 31 Indian girls—in all, 71 in school. About 
$13,000 had been expended, 

The report of the Missionary Board in charge of 
Southland College was approved, and Wm. O. Men- 
denhall, Edward Bellis and Emily J. Elliott were 
added to the Board. The reports of the Foreign Mis- 
sion and Sabbath School Committees were approved, 
and that of the Temperance Committee also, after an 
objectionable political allusion or two had been elimi- 
nated. 

The Clerk was directed to sign, on behalf of the 
meeting, three petitions to the U. S. Senate from the 
W. C.T. U., asking respectively—that mail trains be 
not run nor mails distributed on the Sabbath—that in- 
ter-State commerce be prohibited on that day, and 
that there be no parade or military drill on the Sab- 
- bath during times of peace. 

The address of a visiting minister, McMurdy, this 
afternoon, in connection with the Peace Committee, 
was a very full and able historical presentation of that 
subject, and deepened the conviction of his hearers of 
the importance of the doctrine of Peace to the world’s 
welfare and progress, 

Thi: d-day Morning.—The last session opened at 9 
o'clock. The number assembled, while visibly dimin- 
ished, was quite as large as usual on thisday. The 
reading and approval of returning minutes for visiting 
Friends and of our Epistles to other Yearly Meetings 
largely occupied the time. The latter were short, but 
unusually happy in conveying to our brethren some- 
thing of what was done and the spirit that pervaded 
our daily assembling and our greetings as brethen of 
the same household of faith. All spoke of the evi- 
dence of entire loyalty amongst us to the doctrines of 
the Gospel as held by Friends. After a few appro- 
priate closing remarks, followed by an impressive 
silence, the Clerk read the concluding minute, and this 
Yearly Meeting closed. O. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. — 


L£ditor Friends’ Review: The Friends’ Review 
of Tenth month 3d (No. g) contains a letter from a cor- 
respondent, “ X"—*“ An Eastern View of a Western 
Meeting,”—the character of which, and the publicity 
given it, seem to call for some notice in behalf of the 
meeting alluded to. The writer of this was present at 
that particular meeting, and attends regularly at that 
place for worship. 

“X's” very minute description of that meeting for 
worship, so far as externals are concerned, is mainly 
correct. The errors it contains are such as are liable 
to occur when one who wants a full experience of a 
subject, unwisely attempts too much. It is a good il- 
lustration how minutely some people can describe a 
thing, and yet seridusly go astray, because they are 
not able to see the true nature of the thing they 
attempt to set forth, 

Granting this meeting was similar (and it is ac- 
knowledged to have been somewhat out of the usual 
character of our meetings) to others held at that place, 
are its exercises, held in the name of Jesus Christ, 
as solemn acts of worship by intelligent and well- 
meaning people, to be held up to the public gaze, 
because they may not possess certain “ characteristics ” 
which a chance visitor may be accustomed to, or 
might wish to see? Whatever may have occurred on 








this occasion open to criticism (and Friends in Minne. 
apolis do not pretend to be models in wisdom and 
methods) there were many present who could testify 
to a very precious feeling of Divine presence—who be. 
lieve that our Heavenly Father remembered them 
then and blessed them. This was the essential ele. 
ment of that, as it is of all meetings for worship, and 
it is this feature which “X” was unfortunately un. 
able to observe. No doubt this was “ X’s” first “ex. 
tended Western tour.” Western Friends are not 
unaccustomed occasionally to see new-comers a little 
hypercritical, and they are willing to extend the 
charity needed in this case. ; 

It is not easy for everyone to appreciate the en- 
vironment of Friends in Minneapolis. Not large in 
number, and having come from various sections of 
our country, with various tendencies of habit, of 
thought and practice, it cannot reasonably be expected 
that there should be that invariable decorum and 
propriety in all their methods, that they themselves 
even might desire; but by this they are taught to be 
charitable. They are willing to be criticised in a right 
spirit, and are ready to profit by it. Eastern Friends, 
or others coming amongst us, will find a kindly wel- 
come and a teachable spirit. It would be mutually 
profitable if Eastern and Western Friends would 
cultivate a more intimate and friendly intercourse, 
Each could impart to the other some useful lesson 
and some helpful stimulus, The circumstances of 
Friends in the widely-separated sections of our coun. 
try,.vary greatly and lead to unavoidable differences 
of practice. One section should not regard another 
with a spirit of distrust or captious criticism, __ 

Friends are essentially one body, but there is not 
that massing of their strength that there ought to be, 
A more Catholic spirit and a broader charity are 
needed. S. 


ANOTHER WESTERN VIEW. 

In Friends’ Review of 3rd of Tenth month, I notice 
a description of a Western meeting, under the 
heading, “An Eastern View of a Western Meeting.” 
I desire to give some reasons for considering such ar- 
ticles outside the field of just criticism. 

The statement that there were “no characteristics 
familiar to those attending Friends’ meetings, etc.,” 
seems to me unwarranted. Is not the liberty of a 
Friend in the body of the house, as well as in the gal- 
lery, to speak: such words as he may have in his 
heart to say, one of the most “ familiar characteristics ?” 
What was there in the whole meeting as described, in- 
consistent with the “recognized principles of our 
society?" The presence of clock, bibles and hymn 
books, has long been common where Scripture 
schools are held, and I doubt whether anyone but the 
writer thought of their existence; I am sure no one 
watched the clock so carefully. The absence of 
silence may have been accidental; I have rarely at- 
tended meetings where there were not periods of 
silence of considerable length. There is generally 
less in the cities than in the country. Undoubtedly, 
some of the services would not have been tolerated in 
Philadelphia ; but then it is a question worthy of some 
consideration, whether the intolerance of the one 1s 
not a greater evil than the freedom of the other. The 
closing of a meeting with benediction (which is not 
very common in this Yearly Meeting) is one which I 
knew used in an eastern meeting several years ago. 
The epistles from all the Yearly Meetings generally 
close with some such form. ' 


If it be admitted that the form of worship practiced 
by our fathers admits of no variation with change of 
time or difference of surroundings, then of course an 
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plea that may be made for the West will be without 
value. But that proposition will not be granted by 
any Yearly Meeting outside of Philadelphia, espe- 
cially since with the greater liberty, the tide has been 
turned from a membership rapidly decreasing to a 
growth unprecedented in the later history of our so- 
ciety. Does it never occur to “ Eastern” Friends that 
the services and pastoral care, suitable to the condi- 
tions of one meeting, may be entirely inadequate for 
another? A meeting attended year after year by the 
same persons, who thoroughly understand each other 
and are settled in the faith, may need little of preaching 
or special pastoral care; on the other hand, in our 
Western cities, with their floating populations and rush 
of business, a large amount of preaching and pastoral 
care seems appropriate. Experience seems to justify 
such changes. Eight years ago a meeting was 
established in Des Moines with but few members; in 
that time it has grown until there are about four hun- 
dred members, most of whom have been received 
into membership as aresult of their work. Where 
have such results appeared in connection with 
meetings held where no such changes are allowed? 
The person who tries to argue against success will 
have a difficult task. ; 

Again, the home where no children are, has no need 
ofnursery or nurse. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the needs of a meeting which receives no acces- 
sions from without, and those where many of the mem- 
bers stand in the relation of spiritual children. Such 
need a great deal of instruction and pastoral care. 
As an illustration I give the following: About twenty 
miles from here is a neighborhood, which has for 
years been a stronghold of conservative (Wilbur) 
Friends, A few of our members live there, but have 
not held any meeting until recently, Seven years ago 
a Monthly Meeting’s committee held three or four 
meetings there, but met with a very cold reception. 
About two years ago, a young woman from that 
neighborhood came to Penn College, was brought 
under conviction, and yielded her heart to God. One 
of the severest trials in her way was the consciousness 
that there would be no sympathy with her course 
among her young associates. The result of her con- 
secration and faithful life was to induce serious 
thoughtfulness among them, and this in turn gave 
place to intense hunger of soul. During the past 
summer a meeting has been held in a schoolhouse ; a 
few appointments have been made by ministers, which 
have been attended with an ever-increasing interest. 
At the close of one of these meetings, about three 
weeks ago, without any request or even thought of 
such a thing on the part of the minister, and without 
any arrangement among themselves, nine or ten 
young persons came forward and surrendered them- 
slves to God. The power of the Lord being thus 
wondrously manifested, a series of meetings was held 
soon afterwards, resulting in upwards of thirty con- 
versions, At our last Monthly Meeting fourteen ap- 
plications for membership came from that neighbor- 
hood, together with a request that a meeting be 
established ; and they especially desire that some one 
may be sent among them to have pastoral oversight. 
These young people have been attending silent 
meetings for years, and feel very sorely their need of 
religious instruction. Now the responsibility is thrown 
upon our Monthly Meeting. Do “Eastern” Friends 
have any such problem as that to meet? If they did, 
how would they meet it? If we leave them to them- 
selves, and they relapse into their former condition, 
we will be criticised for the defective character of our 
tevival work; as shown by the number of backsliders, 

{we take care of them as we ought, and support 
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some servant of God who is called to that service, we 
will be condemned for a hireling ministry. If 
Quakerism cannot fulfill the last command of our 
Lord to His disciples, for fear we shall do something 
our fathers did not do, it ought not to claim to be 
Christianity, it is not Christian. 

It “Eastern” Friends want to bring “ Western” 
meetings to better practices, they must extend to them 
the warm heart of sympathy, and not the cold head 
of criticism. They must show that the methods used 
are inconsistent with Christianity, or else that there are 
other methods, the practical effects of which are 
better. They must have a broader basis for their 
knowledge and judgment of us, than can be obtained 
from hasty visits and flying rumors, Let them come 
and mingle freely with us in our worship, and at our 
firesides, and they will be better able to impart words 
of counsel and encouragement. It may be that they 
will find in the Western civilization, some elements of 
power, some hidden spiritual resources, the knowledge 
of which has not been able to enter through the 
sealed gates, CHARLES E, TEBBETTS. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa, Tenth mo, gth, 1885. 


CARTHAGE, INDIANA, Eleventh mo. 11th, 1885. 
Our Monthly Meeting was held yesterday. Rachel 
Middleton, of Western Yearly Meeting, and Joseph 
Moore, of North Carolina, were in attendance, and it 
was a highly favored occasion, in gospel teaching and 
exhortation; one member received through convince- 
ment, and two more made application. Joseph Moore 
was at the funeral and meeting to-day, and gave us, 
very clearly, the practical side of Christianity ; a kind 
of teaching very much needed, as far as my knowledge 

extends, DAVID MARSHALL. 


CLEVELAND MONTHLY MEETING, OHIO. 


Though we have no Quaker element to draw from, 
not a month passes without applications for member- 
ship. We are told that certain meetings cannot build 
up unless “ liberty ” concerning ceremonies in worship 
is granted. This meeting is too solidly grounded in 
Christian truth to compromise with error, even in order 
to admit of its building up. Besides, it has been dis- 
covered that as fast as those who are conversant with 
ritualism get full of salvation, they are easily taught 
the truth which liberates them from such “ orthodox” 
bondage. -So our aim is to get people saved, and to 
see that our meetings are held in the power of the 
Lord, knowing full well that, these things being accom- 
plished, a very little teaching liberates the conscience, 
so that an application to become “ Friends” follows, 

We were edified with the Gospel under the teaching 
of John T. Dorland, and not a few were able to see 
that “carnal” things are not “Christian.” It is truly 
refreshing here in Ohio to see a young minister who 
does his own right thinking on the ordinance question, 
May the Lord increase them. O. L. OLDs, 


WORK AMONG THE INDIANS, 


Franklin Elliott, writing from Shawneetown, Ninth 
mo, 30th, states that he and his family: were just 
leaving the Mission station, expecting that Dr. Kirk 
and his wife would arrive the same day to take their 
places. He adds that the meetings had been well at- 
tended, and the Lord’s work had prospered during the 
month, Illness had prevented two from being re- 
ceived as members, as he has found it expedient that . 
alf should make, as far as practicable, a public pro- 
fession of their faith, The meeting-house has been 
completed, and placed in the possession of Shawnee- 
-town Monthly Meeting. 

John Clinton reports a simple and earnest confession 
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of faith in the Lord Jesus by an Indian. At one meet- 
ing twenty Indians were present, and deep interest in 
the truths of the Gospel was manifested. There is a 
seeking after salvation among some of the Kickapoos. 
At Grand River Monthly Meeting, held Ninth mo. 
26th, at Modoc Camp, five new members were re- 
ceived upon request, 

The Modoc Agricultural Fair, held during the 
month, was successful, awakening much _ interest 
among them in farming and housekeeping. 

Funds are much needed to aid in paying the salary 
of a teacher among the Senecas, who would work in 
Temperance, Bible-school and meetings, 


PROHIBITION IN IOWA. 

I find in your issue of Eighth mo, 29th, 1885, a 
quotation from the Davenport Democrat, called a 
careful review of the effects of the prohibitory liquor 
law in Iowa, obtained bya series of comprehensive 
inquiries sent to the authorities of 28 towns and cities, 
which statement may be in a measure true, in 
that the Davenport Democrat is very careful to 
correspond with such Mayors and City Clerks and 
other correspondents as the Democrat knows to be 
sympathizers with the saloon and liquor interests, and 
with no other. The Democrat inquiries are compre- 
hensive, in that they comprehend only such matter as 
will best subserve the interest of the brewers, distillers 
and liquor dealers within and without the State, es- 
pecially without the State. for it is well understood 
that the influence of the Davenport Democrat on the 
Temperance issue in Iowa is not very great, but it is 
unfavorable, and only so,so far as it goes, and no 
person understands this so well as its editors and 
managers. 

The statement that the sale of liquor is openly car- 
ried on in 28 towns and cities in the State, if admitted 
to possess a single element of truth, is such a distortion 
thereof that it conveys to the reading public far more 
of falsehood than truth. 

I am informed that in Davenport, the home of the 
Democrat, liquors are only sold clandestinely, except 
by such persons as hold legal permits to sell for lawful 
purposes. The figures in reference to the cities cited 
may be, and probably are, correct in themselves, out 
in every material sense they are false, when used in 
connection with the preceding and subsequent state- 
ments. ‘‘Under the old system, every large place 
levied a heavy license tax upon the seller, ranging as 
high as $1,000,” Again untrue and _ intentionally 
misleading. The cities named by the Democrat levied 
no such tax as is meant by the mention of $1 000 li- 
cense. The city of Des Moines, and possibly one or 
two other towns, did after, but not before the defeat of 
the constitutional amendment by the Supreme Court, 
levy a tax of $1000 license, which existed perhaps 
about six months, Therefore, the Democrat is inex- 
cusable for making such claim under the old system. 
But I must do them justice, for the Democrat has well 
said, “ By a shameful arrangement the authorities in 
four cities license for the sale of legal drinks, with a 
clear understanding on both sides that the saloon 
keepers may vend beer or whisky.” But the Democrat 
should have told the whole truth by saying, we. en- 
dorse the shameful arrangement. Yes. Finally, the 
Democrat asked, “‘From your experience in an of- 
ficial capacity, do you regard the repeal of the present 
law as advisable? With scarcely an exception the 
authorities of all the leading cities reply emphatically 
in the affirmative.” Certainly, such selected authori- 
ties as the Lemocrat, a strong advocate of the liquor 
trade, would interview, should be expected to desire 
the law repealed, for the Democrat very well knows 





| whom to consult for this purpose. Again, the Democrat 


says there are 916 saloons under the present law to 
770 under the old system. Now, if the Democrat had 
named the 28 cities and towns, I should be pleased to 
correct this further misstatement. It is of a piece with 
the others, and will not bear the light of investigation, 
The Secretary of the Iowa State Temperance Alli. 
ance, who for nearly five years has been making in- 
vestigations of this matter, has received returns from 
85 counties, 340 townships, showing that 596 out of 927 
saloons that were in operation in these counties prior 
to July 4th, 1884, when the law went into effect, are 
now Closed, notwithstanding the influence of the Chi. 
cago 7ribune, and probably fifty other kindred jour. 
nals without, and almost the entire Democratic press 
within the State, together with the promise and unal- 
terable purpose of the Democratic party to repeal the 
law, operating against its enforcement; all for no other 
reason than the good moral effect of the law, and what 
the Democrat and its adherents conceive to be the 
political advantages derived therefrom. 
J. E. PEARson, 

[In confirmation of the above, we insert an extract 
from a letter published in the N. Y. Nation —Ed, 
Friends’ Review. | 
To the Editor of the Nation: 

Sir—You seem to be giving some attention to the 
subject of prohibition in lowa; but as your information 
seems to come mostly from one quarter and from the 
partisans of one opinion, I think a few facts respecting 
our town may be of interest, and perhaps contribute 
to a fairer judgment in the case, 

I think we have a representative inland town, It 
numbers about 3,700, about one-fourth of whom are 
railroad employees. I think we ought to encounter a 
fair share of the difficulties that obstruct the enforce- 
ment of the law. I have given some attention to the 
matter, and I arn confident that the prohibitory law has 
made.a great change in our town, and I think it is ac- 
complishing all its sober advocates ever expected of 
it. We do not hang our heads, or confess in any sense 
that the law is a failure. It would be well to remem- 
ber that we have no great cities in lowa, and not many 
towns in which the law has a large public sentiment 
against it; and small towns, and even the rural dis- 
tricts, have rights which even large cities are bound to 
respect, I think in these the law is a success, 


J. H. RiGpy. 
Mason City, Iowa, September 14, 1885. 


Extract from a Circular. 


North, Central and South American Exposition 
at New Orleans. 


The vast buildings, handsome improvements, in- 
cluding park and gardens, and the extensive plant of 
machinery and appliances used last season by the 
World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition in 
N. Orleans, have been acquired by the corporation of 
the North, Central and South American Exposition, 
and arrangements are now being perfected to open 
on the roth of November the most extensive, 
complete, magnificent and comprehensive display of 
the products of the Western Hemisphere ever known 
in the history of expositions, Every important coun- 
try, from the frozen zones, Arctic and Antarctic, to the 
Equator, will be represented in its native products, and 
in the arts and industries of its people, thus illustrating 
the two continents of the hemisphere in a style of un- 
exampled opulence and attractiveness, | 

The Exposition will not, however, be confined to @ 
display of the riches of the Western world, but will 
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also exhibit in great profusion and splendor the best 
products of the art and skill of the leading peoples of 
Europe and Asia. 

The gallery of Paintings and Sculpture, and Grand 
Conservatory and Botanic Gardens, displaying the 
vegetable wealth of the Tropics, will be among the 
attractions, and the vast display, complete in all its 
parts, will constitute at once a grand pleasure resort 
and a majestic educational institution for the nations 
of the earth, not to mention its importance from a 
commercial point of view, as a colossal mercantile ex- 
change, in which the people of all countries may ex- 
hibit and vend their products, 

S. B. McConnico. President. 

It is announced that the following will be among 
the “special days” arranged for at the N, C. and S, 
American Exposition at New Orleans: 

Eleventh mo. to. American Peace Day. 

a 12. American Governors’ Day, 

Twelfth mo. 22. New England Day. 

“ 26. American College Day. 
30. American Commercial Congress. 
First mo. 1. African-American, and Emancipation 
Day. 
First mo, 5. American Native Races Day. 
Second mo. 25. Columbus Day. 
Third mo. 31. Closing Ceremonies. 
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“THE REDWOODS OF CALIFORNIA ” is the title of a 
brochure issued by the California Redwood Company ¢ 
of San Francisco and New York. The subject is an 
interesting one for many reasons. The redwood 
forest, which stretches in a narrow interrupted belt 
along the California coast from the Bay of Monterey 
to the borders of Oregon, is one of the most wonderful 
developments of plant life known to men. The red- 
wood tree itself, with its still more wonderful relative, 
the great Seguota of the Sierra Nevada, is the repre- 
sentative of a peculiar type once widely spread 
through the northern hemisphere, and now confined 
exclusively to the western rim of this continent. In 
individual stature the redwood among trees only 
yields to its Sierra relative and to some of the Aus- 
tralian Eucalypti,; while, considered as a mass of 
timber the redwood forest far surpasses any other in 
the amount of material it contains to the square mile. 
This great body of easily-worked and durable timber, 
generally accessible from the numerous small harbors 
of the California coast, has played an important part 
in the development and growth of the Pacific States. 
China, Australia, Northern Mexico, the Pacific States 
of South America, and the Islands of the Pacific 
draw from it their best and nearest supplies of soft 
lumber. These forests should long supply the whole 
region west of the Rocky Mountains with building 
Material, and replace to a considerable extent the 
lessening white pine of the East along the Atlantic 
seaboard and in the prairie States. The redwood 
forests, however, in spite of their almost incredible 
resources, their vigor of growth, and powers of repro- 
duction, are fast going the way of all American forests, 
Not a small portion of the most easily reached trees 
have already perished, and before the children now in 
the schools of California have passed middle life the 
redwood forests, under existing systems of manage- 
ment, will, as important sources of lumber supply, have 
disappeared forever.— Zhe Nation. 


SLAVERY IN EGypt.—A correspondent writing from 
Egypt thus describes the change that has come over 
the aspect of domestic slavery during the past few 
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years—a change which he attributes, in part, to the 
action of the Anti-Slavery Society, and in part to the 
greater facility afforded for marriage: 

“ It will be satisfactory for you to learn that in con- 
sequence of the numerous difficulties, evidently 
brought about through the exertions of your Society, 
Slavery, I will not say is extinct, but has been greatly 
lessened. JI was in Egypt five years ago; slaves 
were easily obtainable then, at reduced prices, varying 
from 100 dollars upwards, I find the case is not so 
now, and not only are the prices very much higher, 
but, according to the information I have received, it is 
almost an impossibility to buy a slave at all. 

“ Another good step has been taken in this country, 
which is, I suppose, due to the present Khedive, and 
that is, the reduction of the marriage fees (Sadeks). 
In Port Said, for instance, there are about 5,000 work- 
ing-men, mostly coal trimmers, the majority of whom 
are married. Men can get married for 12 to 20 
dollars (60 to 100 francs). According to these figures 
you will see that it does not pay to buy a slave and 
pay 400 or 500 dollars for her, if you can get a young 
girl combining the same requirements as the slave 
for 12 or 20, instead of 400 or 500, and furthermore 
conforming with the special instructions of the Koran, 
which says: : 

“*Let all men get married, for marriage subdues 
the haughtiness of man, and regulates the conduct of 
woman, 

“* Marry young, for woman flees the white beard, as 
the lamb flees the jackal !’"—Anz?i-Slavery Reporter. 

PouRING OIL oN TROUBLED WATERS.— For several 
months, says the “ Sun,” the Hydrographic Office has 
been collecting facts to aid it in determining under 
what circumstances oil can be most advantageously 
used to decrease the perils from high seas in a gale. 
In its Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean for 
September it presents some new and striking evidence 
on this subject. 

The steamer “ Polynesia,” bound from Hamburg to 
New York, was struck by a cyclone on the toth of 
August. Heavy seas swept the vessel from stem to 
stern, carried away the companion hatch, flooded the 
saloon, and injured several persons. A tank of paint 
oil was, as soon as possible, placed on the starboard 
side of the steamer, and the oil allowed to leak out. 
‘“ The effect,” reports Captain Kuhn, “ was marvelous. 
It gradually spread over a large space around the 
vessel and quelled the waves entirely. The cyclone 
lasted eight hours.” 

In short, it is clear that the use of oil under such cir- 
cumstances, which was the subject of jest half a dozen 
years ago, is now making great headway. Beyond 
doubt its successful employment is limited. Experi- 
ment has shown that it cannot subdue very high 
breakers off shore. But it has a sphere of its own 
which cannot fail to be a great aid to navigation, 
Even as a matter of comfort this use of oil is of im- 
portance ; and the evidence of its actual relief from 
great perils in some instances is conclusive, 

The ease, too, with which contrivances for carrying 
the oil can be arranged is worth noting. All that is 
needed, evidently, is a box or tank so perforated as to 
allow the oil to trickle away slowly. It would seem 
from the foregoing instances that paint oil, kerosene, 
and fish oil all answer the purpose, and the inference is 
that other oils will also be effective. The Hydrographic 
Office will soon have an overwhelming quantity of 
statistics ready of this use of oi], and when these are 
brought together, tabulated, and the proper inferences 
drawn as to the best appliances tor carrying it and 
employing it, a great service will have been rendered 
to navigation.— Christian Union. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


BAPTISM. 


The Olden Time, 
Profuse in ceremonial and rite, 
Abounds in mystic symbols which invite 
Feeling and Thought to a repast sublime. 
Then Israel’s God winked at their ignorance 
And deigned to teach through mediums of Sense. 


By symbols, He 
Imparted love of purity—the things 
Selected for the people’s offerings 
Must from all taint and blemishes be free : 
The Priests be washed—the vessels purified 
That no uncleanness might with them abide, 


In after Time 
The Prophet-usher came with water too— 
Linking the ancient system with the new ; 
The outward ritual with the work Divine. 
He urged heart-cleansing, yet retained the rite— 
Keeping the symbol still exposed to sight. 


The Human Mind 
Was yet too dark to comprehend the day. 
It had not yet been shown the better way, 
Its visual sense was still opaque and blind, 
But, as the dawn-gleam falls upon the night, 
So fell upon its darkness Spirit-light. 


It clung to Signs 
As clings the infant to the passing one 
Ere it has strength to poise itself alone - 
And yet it felt the influence of the times, 
Felt the impressive meaning of that word 
Which pioneered the advent of the Lord. 


Anon—there came 
The antitype of all—the Eternal Son, 
Combining Deity and Man in one. 
Ere Time was, He existed—by His word 
Were all things fashioned, Yet He deigned to wear 
A form of flesh and fleshly sorrows bear, 


When He appeared, 
The former systems faded from the sight 
As pale before the sun, the lamps of night. 
Systems by Time made hoary and revered, 
Being made null, no further homage claimed, 
While He fudfilled and finished what remained, 


Even the last— 
The Baptist’s dispensation, paled before’ 
The heart-felt evidence of vital power, ‘ 
‘And took its place 'mong the fulfilled and past ; 
Decreasing and receding, as the true 
Soul-cleansing baptism appeared in view. 


No more the blood 
Of offerings slain, will for past sins atone ; 
Such rites have ceased, a Saviour died alone : 
For the impure was slain the pure and good : 
Nor has the water-ritual power to save— 
The soul within a deeper fount must lave, 


‘One Lord, one Faith, 
And one Baptism” now must cleanse from sin, 
“The Holy Ghost and Fire” applied within 
To free from guilt and stain and spirit-death— 
If we accept the Saviour, then must we 
Accept the terms by which He thakes us free, 


About the soul 
Flows in His tidal wave of light and love, 
Lifting its hopes all sordid cares above, 
Subduing every wish to His control. 
If unrestricted, He will change, subdue, 
And re-create, till all are shaped anew. 


The dross and tin 
And spirit-refuse, all must know the fire. 
Consumed must be inordinate desire, 
And all that bears the lineaments of sin : 
Thus to her pristine innocence restored, 
The soul will wear the image of the Lord. 


M, A. E, 
Fishkill Landing, N. Y. 
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The gulf of seven and fifty years, 
We stretch our welcome hands across ; 
The distance but a pebble’s toss 
Between us and our youth appears, 


For in life’s school we linger on 
The remnant of a once full list ; 
Conning our lesson, undismissed, 

With faces to the setting sun, 


And some have gone the unknown way, 
And some await the call to rest. 
Who knoweth whether it is best 

For those who went or those who stay ? 


And yet despite of loss and ill, 
If faith, and love, and hope remain, 
Our length of days 1s not in vain, 
And life is well worth living still. 


Still to a gracious Providence 
The thanks of grateful hearts are due 
For blessings when our hearts were new, 
‘For all the good vouchsafed us since, 


The pain that spared us sorer hurt, 
The wish denied, the purpose crossed, 
And pleasure’s fond occasions lost, 
Were mercies to our small desert. 


’Tis something that we wander back, 
Gray pilgrims, to our ancient ways, 
And tender memories of old days 

Walk with us by the Merrimac. 


That even in life’s afternoon 
A sense of youth comes back again, 
As through this cool September rain 
The still green woodlands dream of Spring. 


The eyes grown dim to present things, 
Have keener sight for by-gone years ; 
And sweet and clear, in deafening ears, 

The bird that sang at morning sings, 


Dear comrades, scattered wide and far, 
Send from their homes the kindly word ; 
And dearer ones, unseen, unheard, 

Smile on us from some heavenly star. 


For life and death with God are one, 
Unchanged by seeming change, His care 
And love are round us here and there; 

He breaks no thread His hand has spun, 


Soul touches soul; the muster roll 
Of life eternal has no gaps; 
And after half a century’s lapse 
Our schoolday ranks are closed and whole, 


Hail and farewell! We go our way ; 
Where shadows end, we trust in light, 
The star that ushers in the night 

Is herald also of the day ! 





